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three precious things, the non-observance of the eight pre-
cepts, the believing in lucky aiidr unlucky days,3 or in good
and bad fortune, the belief in omens and signs, and keeping
company with the impious, who have no faith in Buddha.

We now come to the rules which are prescribed to all
the Buddhist religious. They are 227 in number, and
are found in a book called Patimauk. This book is the
vade mccum. of all religious. They study it and often
learn it by heart. On certain days of each month the
religious assemble in the Thein. The Patimauk is then
read, explained, and commented upon by one of the elders
of the fraternity. It is an abridgment of the Wini, the
great book of discipline. It teaches the various rules
respecting the four articles offered by the faithful to the
religious; that is to say, vestments, food, mats, and the
ingredients for mastication. These rules likewise regulate
all that relates to the mode of making prayers, devotions,
walking, sitting, reclining, travelling, &c. Everything is
described with a minute particularity.

Here, if any interest could be awakened, would be the
place to enter into the system of casuistry carried by
Buddhist religious to a point of nicety and refinement

3 Buddhists lay the greatest stress    is it alone that brings in and regulates

on the belief in  the three  precious    all the accidents which attend the

things.     It   is   the   foundation   on    life of   man.     Such is  indeed the

which rests the whole spiritual edi-    theory of the true  Buddhist.     But

fice.    But it is somewhat extraordi-    how widely differs the practice from

nary to see that the superstition  of    the theory?   He who has lived for

believing in lucky and unlucky days,    some time  in a   Buddhist  country,

in good and bad luck, is openly con-    and made himself acquainted  with

dernned, and entails upon him who is   -the   intimate habits of  the  people,

addicted to  it the severest  penalty.     will soon discover that superstitious

Though such childish belief is so ex-    ideas, and, as a necessary consequence,

ceedingly common in Burmah that it    superstitious practices, are the spring

influences man in his daily and hourly    and prime mover of all actions from

affairs, yet we must admit that it is    morning to night.    In this respect,

opposed to the tenets of strict Bud-    Buddhist monks differ not from the

dhism.    There can never be any good    laity; nay, they are often seen as the

or bad luck in the opinion of him who    leaders of the people in the perfor-

has faith in the influence of merits    mance of rites at variance with the

and  demerits.    There   is   no   other    tenets of their creed.

gent in this world but that one; it